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THE BRIDGEWATER HOUSE LBRARY 

it became known that Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington had pur^ 
chased the Bridgewater House 
Library, it was not generally real^ 
ised what a precious addition he 
had made to his already unrivalled collection of 
early Ei^lish literature. Although F^yne CSoUier 
had catalogued it and Carew Hazlitt had ranked it 
with the Britwell and Huth collections in quality 
and importance, the feme of the Bridgewater 
library had been in the shadow for some years. 
References to it in the literature of collecting and 
bibliophily are strangely sparse and fragmentary, 
and tantalizing in their incompleteness. AfuU.de'^ 
scriptive account of the Library as a whole is 
greatly to be desired, and it is to be hoped that 
some one with access to the sources will eventu^ 
ally prepare such an account. Meantime, some of 
the scattered facta available to everyone are here 
brought together as a partial answer to the ques^ 
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tions: What is the Bridgewater collection? Who 
formed it? and Where is it now?— questions which 
hive been of frequent occurrence lately. 

The collection derives its name ih>m the titlee 
home by its origioal owna^Si memben of the 
^erton family, who, during the seventeenth and 
ejghteenth centuries, were sucdtssivdy Eatls and 
Dukes of Bridgewater. Early in the joineteenth 
century these titles lapsed, and much of the vast 
Bridgewater property, including the library, passed 
to abranch of the ftkoiily whose dbief repfesefita^ 
tive was created E&rl of Ellesmere,in 1846. Bridge^ 
water Houims, a beautiful structure desiqened by Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect of the present Houses 
of F^liament, is the London residence of the Earls 
of EUesmere BJtkl is situated in Cleveland Rc/w, neaif 
tlie Green F^k, to the south of Piccadilly. 

The founder of the Bridgewater labrsry was Sir 
Thomas Egerton(i5f4Q?^i6i7), a natural son of Sir 
Richard Egerton of Ridley, in Ghtshirei by one 
Alice%>arkei Educated at Qxfordt he prepared fbr 
the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and in the course of his 
Icmgand honorable career he attained the highest 
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offictt itnd honani of his professioiL thiru^ the 
rdgn of Queen Eli^beth he filled the important 
posts of attorney 'iieneral, solidtor^eneral, master 
of the roUs, and lord keeper of the great seal Upon 
the accession of King James the First, Egerton was 
appointed lord high chancellor of England, and 
elevated to the peerage as Baron EUesmere. On 
November 7, 1616, he tvas advanced to die dignity 
of Viscount Brackley. 

Egerton's public position and duties brought 
him into constant and intimate rektions with the 
literary men of his time, particularly the poets 
and dramatists. As a consequence his name is fre< 
quently met with in the poetry of the period) suid 
in numerous dedicatory epistles, sonnets, and epi> 
grains. Amongst others, Ben Jonson wrote three 
epigrams in his hcmor. In his Timber, Jonson de^" 
scribed Egerton as **a grave and great orator, and 
bestwhenhe was provoked"^ Among the works 
of Samuel Daniel is An Original iMUr . . . sent to 
Lord Keeper Egerton with a present of his Wor\s 
neuAy augmented, 1601, extant in the Bridgewater 
Library. Daniel also composed an epistle in verse 
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in honor of the lord keq)er in which the latter is 
addressed as: 

''Great Keeper of the state of Equity, 
Refuge of mercy, upon whom relies 
The succour of oppressed misery; 
Altar of safc^ard, whereto affliction flies 
From th^ eager pursuit of severity ; 
Haven of peace that labourist to withdraw 
Justice from out the tempests of the Law.^ 

John Davies of Hereford dedicated his Summa 
Totalis. . . or dn Addition toMiruminModum^Lon^ 
don, i6o7,toLord and Lady EUesmere inalaudatory 
sonnet, and the presentation copy contains a num'^ 
ber of manuscript changes and additions in Davies^ 
own hand. Sir John Davies, authcM: of iN[o5ce Teijy 
sum, dedicated his Orchestra to Egerton. The ded^ 
icatory sonnet ia in manuscript in the Bridge^ 
water copy, and is not printed in the ordinary 
edition. Egerton^s ''consideration for deserving 
^roung barristers is illustrated by the invariable 
kindness which he showed to Francis Bacon, who 
acknowledged his 'fatherly care' when writing of 
him in 1596. In 1606, Egerton worked hard to 
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secure the attomey^generakhip for Bacon, but alf 
though he met with no success, his openly dis^ 
played patronage was of assistance to Bacon at the 
Bar;^ 

An incident of high literary interest associated 
with the lord keeper's career was the visit of 
Queen Elisabeth to his house at Harefield, July 31- 
August 3, 1602. As was customary on the occa^ 
sion of such royal visits, an daborate programme 
of entertainment was carried out with great pomp 
and pageantry throughout the four days. The 
event that marks the royal visit as a memorable 
one in literary history was the first recorded per^ 
formance of Shakespeare's Othello by "^Burbidg^ 
players,'" who, with Shakespeare himsdf almost 
certainly amongpt them,had been specially brought 
down from London to give the play before the 
Queen. 

Everywhere in the literature of the time evi^ 
dence is found that his contemporaries looked upon 
Su: Thomas Egerton as a generous, appreciative 
and discriminating lover of learning and patron of 
letters. It was, therefore, quite natural that he 
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should be the recipient of many of the wcitings of 
the men of letters of his day ; and thcae oontempo^ 
raxy copies, presented by their authors, gave to his 
library a flavor and interest which it will never 
lose. In addition to the books gsthered by Lord 
Chancellor Egerton himself, his library was in^ 
creased by the books brought to him by his third 
wife, the Dowager Countess of Derby, who, as 
Alice Spencer and Lsdy Strange, was a well'^known 
patronessofElizabethanliteFature, Speoaer'sTodrc^ 
of the Muses is associated with her name. The 
character of the noble founder of the Bri^sewater 
l4Vary hss been admirably summarised in ^^ 
lowing words; **HJ8 apprehension was keen and 
ready, his judgment deep and soun4 his reason 
clear and comprehensive, his elocution eloquent 
and easy. As a lawyer he was prudent m council 
extensive in information, honest in principle;, sk) 
tb«t while he Hv^ he was excelled by none; and 
when he died he was lamented by sJL'' 

Lord Ellesmcredied at York HQUse,inthe Strand, 
on March 15, 1617, and was succeeded by his son 
John* who, on May %% 1617, was created Sari of 
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Bridgewater. The Earl improved the fine libtary 
which he had inherited, and in the contemporary 
dedications of books to him, it is evident that he 
had some reputation as a patron of literature. In 
1635, one *'R.C dedicated to him, in an elaborate 
poem, a translation of Seneca. John Vicars' Babel's 
Balm, London, 1624, is also dedicated to this Earl, 
and Collier's Catalogue reproduces his autograph 
from the copy in the Biidgewater collection. Many 
of the rarer seventeenth century books in the 
Bric^ewater collection were collected by him, and 
his affection for them is shown by the marks and 
notes he made in mostof the volimies that he added 
to the Library . 

On June a6, 163 1, the Earl was nominated presi^ 
dent of the coimdl of Wales with an official res^ 
dence at Ludlow Castle in Shropshire. In 1634 he 
made his public entrance into the Principality and 
asumptuous entertainment was given at the Castle 
to celebrate the event. Following the fashionable 
practice of the time a masque formed part of the 
festivities. As is well known, this form of enter^ 
tainment was an exhibition in which pageantry 
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and mxisic predominated, but in which dialogue 
was introduced as accompaniment or explanation. 
Henry Lawes, at that time the most celebrated com^ 
poser in Ei^land, was asked to write the music for 
the intended masque, and he, in turn, applied to 
his young friend John Milton for a text to accom^ 
panythemusic The result was t^ superb masque 
of Comus, of which Masson says, '*^^much as Milton 
wrote afterwards, he never wrote anything more 
beautiful, more perfect."^ Mark Fatdson makes 
the interesting observation that **it was a strange 
caprice of foribune that made the future poet of 
the Puritan epic the last composer of a cavalier 
masque."' The masque was acted on Michaelmas 
night (September 29), 1634, before the Earl, his 
faonily, and guests. Three of his children took part 
in it, vi:;.: Viscoxmt Brackley had the part of the 
Elder Brother, Thomas Egerton that of the Second 
Brother,and Lady Alice Egerton that of The Lady. 
Henry Lawes played the Attendant Spirit. From 
what is known of the Egerton femdly, it is certain 
diat there was an tmusual aptitude among its mem^ 
bers for amusements of this kind, and of the family 
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genenJiy it may be said that it was one of the most 
accomplished in the English aristocracy of the 
seventeenth century. 

. No record is extant as to how the masque was 
received by those who saw it first presented, but 
vre have Lawes^ testimony that copies were soon 
in such demand that in cxrder to save himself the 
labor of making transcripts he determined to print 
it. Accordin^y, the first edition of Comus was 
published in 1637 ^^ ^ dedication by Lawes to 
the Viscount Braddey, who had played the part 
of the Elder Brother when the masque was orig^ 
inally performed at Ltidlow Castle three years 
previously. 

At the sale of duplicates from the library of Mr. 
Huntington, in February, 1918, the most notable 
tide offered was a copy of this first issue of Camu5. 
The sale catalogue said of it: '"This volume was 
probably the Dedication Copy and has been, so hi 
as can be traced, in the Bridgewater Library since 
it was first published."' The sensation aroused in 
the book world by the revelation and sale of this 
Bridgewater Comu5 will long be remembered. For 
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wedks it was the principal topic of diwciiagiOD 
wherever bcxdonen aflsembled The volume vna 
purchased by Mr. George D. Smith for $9,200.00 
and later paaaed into the poBsesaton of Mr. H. V. 
Jones. With such a brilliant introduction to the 
world of collectors the future history of this le^ 
markable copy will be watched with mterest. 

In due time the young Lord Braddey succeeded 
his Either, becoming second Earl of Bridgewater 
and a loyal adherent to the Royalist cause during 
the Civil Wars. Sir Henry Chauncy, the historian 
of Hertfordshire, describes him as **adomed with 
a modest and grave aspect, a sweet and pleasant 
countenance, a comely presence,^* and as being **a 
learned man who delightrri much in his library .**' 
In keeping with the Egerton traditions he;^ too, 
was a liberal patron of scholars and men of lettets. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the library 
continued in the possession of the family, being 
constantly added to and kept in good condition 
throu^ binding or rd>inding as occasion required 

One of its later owners was Francis, third Duke 
of Bridgewater (x7$6-z8o3), the noted founder of 
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Bfitiah inland navigation through his construction 
of the celd>rated canal that bears his name and 
which realised such a princely fortune for himself 
and his successors. Interesting glimpses of him 
and his forceful personaHty are to be fbimd in the 
memoirs and correspondence of his contempo^ 
raries. One such is the following, which occurs 
in a letter from Lady Stafibrd to Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower, November 23, 1793: ''The Duke 
of Bridgewater arrived here two days ago as great 
a treat as ever, and a good deal more indolent, for 
I do not believe that his Grace's Face has under^ 
gone the Operation of washing these last two 
Months."" Writing again a week later. Lady StaP 
ford gives us this further picture of her guest: 
*'His Grace of Bridgewater is with us, not less 
positive, nor less prejudiced than usual * * "^ His 
Want of Religion makes him an Object of Pity. 
I do not mean that he does not believe in God, 
but there he is with the Gout and a Disorder in 
his Stomach, and Death and Immortality never 
occupy his Thoi^ts or Words, atid he Swears r 
This third and last Duke of Bridgewater died un^ 
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maitied and devised most of his houses and pic^ 
tuies to his nephew, George Granville, Marqim 
of Stafford (afterwards first Duke of Sutherland), 
with reversion to the latter s second son, known 
successively as Lord Frands Leveson Gower, as 
Lord Francis Egerton, and as the first Earl of Ettes^ 
mere (1800-1857). 

This nobleman put his inherited wealth to gen^ 
erous uses in many ways. Men of genius always 
found in him sympathy and understanding. He 
built a beautiful gallery at Bridgewater Hoiise for 
the magnificent collection of paintings which he 
had inherited and freely admitted the public to it. 
He was the first president and a staunch supporter 
of the Camden Society. 

While in his possession the Library came to be 
well known in the book world and so continued 
imtil the later decades of the nineteenth century. 
It is to him that we owe the still interesting cata^ 
logue prepared by John P^yne Collier, vis.: A 
Catalogue, Bibliographical and Critical, of Early 
English Literature; Forming a Portion oftheLibrary 
at Bridgewater House, the Property of the Rt. Hon. 
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Lord Francis Egerton, M. P. London. Thomas 
Rodd»i837. Of this work an edition of fifty copies 
was privately prints for distribution among friends 
and scholars interested in its subject matter. In 
the preface. Collier gave some interesting facts re^ 
gardii^ the history of the Bridgewater collection, 
and in explanation of the narrow scope of the 
Catalogue he wrote: "'The undertaking has been 
limited to early English Literature, because it is a 
dq)artment which, though less understood than 
some others, has of late years attracted much at^ 
tention, both in this and in foreign countries. Had 
a wider field been chosen, it wouklhave beendii& 
cult to limit the work to any reasonable propor^ 
tions; and even now, not a few productions, par^ 
ticularly such as are of a graver cast and of larger 
dimensions, are not included. It was thou^^t that 
the materials supplied by them would not accord 
with the lighter subjects of tracts in verse and 
prose, with which the library is peculiarly well 
furnished. Upon the intrinsic value and admitted 
curiosity of many of the productions embraced in 
the ^^"^ Catalogue, it is not necessary to dwell: 
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thoe points are treated under the respective titles, 
and such other information is conuniinicated, either 
regarding the author or his work, as the editor 
thoughtitnecessarytosupply. Notafewvoltunes, 
there is every reason to believe, are unique; and 
peculiarities which give known productions addi^ 
tional interest are pointed out with that diligence 
which an ardent and ancient love for bibliograpli^ 
ical pursuits was Hkely to produce.^ 

When, twentyH&ve years later. Collier compiled 
his well^'known BMiographiad and Critical Ac 
count of the Rarest Boo\s in the English Language 
(London, 1865, a volumes), he included in it all 
the titles and notes contained in the Bridge^* 
water Catalogue of 1837. ^ ^^ ^^^ work 
he gives further interesting details r^;arding the 
Bridgewater books. It appears that before the col<^ 
lection came into the possession of the Earl of 
EHesmere some highly important books had been 
removed .from it imder the mistaken impression 
that they were duplicates. ''These supposed dupli^ 
cates, generally marked in a somewhat peculiar 
manner by John, first Earl of Bridgewater, were 
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to be found on the shelws of several bodcidlerir 
or in private hands, and two or three occurred 
in sale^lisu not long after the prq)aration of the 
Bridgewater Catalogue. One of these may be 
q)ecified as the finest copy of the Sonn^ of Shaken 
speare (4to, 1609) that has ever been seen, and 
I had the satisfaction of ptirchasing it foe Lord 
Ellesmere. Having also a noUe collection of old 
plays (though much impaired when imaginary 
duplicates were incautiously extruded), his Lord^ 
ship was at all times anxious to restore them to 
their ancient places at any price, and he commift' 
sioned me to secure such relics for him. He be' 
sides applied a considerate sum every year to the 
fcmnation oE a separate library, especially devoted 
to the illustration of Shakespeare and our eaiiy 
stage. This most agreeable duty Lord EUesmere 
assigned to me; and had not the Commission on 
the British Museum intervened *** this design 
might have advanced omsiderably farther towards 
compledon. The difficulty was to procure the 
books, so rare and cosdy had the best of them 
become, but Lord EUesmere did not hesitate to 
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purchase any work I recommended There never, 
perhaps^ existed a more confiding or bountiful 
patron; and, after an intercourse of more than 
thirty years, I may venture to say, with affection^ 
ate humility, that the only fault of his character 
was having too high an estimate of those who were 
interested in misguiding him, and too little reliance 
upon his own unswayed convictions.^ 

For three hundred years this remarkable assem^ 
blage of books was kept together, remaining contin^ 
uously in the possession of the i^unily of its founder 
until 1917. It then passed through purchase to Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington, and that part of the collect 
tion which he will retain for his library will remain 
forever one of the literary treasures of America, 
and one to which English scholars of all countries 
will make frequent pilgrimages in years to come. 

During 1918 a considerable nimiber of the Bridge^ 
water books came into the market through Mr. 
Himtington'^s sale of duplicates and surplus copies 
from the numerous collections he had purchased 
en bhc. His seventh consignment of such dupli^ 
cates was sold by the Anderson Galleries, Inc., on 
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February 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1918, and the salts 
catalogue (No. 1333) contained two hundred and 
six lots from the Bridgewater Library. In the ninth 
Huntington sale, held on November 6th and 7th, 
1918, (Catalogue No. 1365), there were seventy. 
eix additional Bridgewater books. They foimd 
ready and enthusiastic buyers among the collectors 
of early English literature, and the indications are 
that these ''Bridgewater books'" will take a place 
in the affections of collectors alongside those of 
the Hoe, Huth, Chew, Hagen, and other famous 
collections recently dispersed. The authors repre^ 
sented by the Bridgewater books which have thus 
been made generally available comprise many of 
the leading writers of the sixteenth and seven^ 
teenth centuries, and in particular some of those 
now in high favor with collectors. Among them 
the following may be mentioned: Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Brathwaite, Brome, Chapman, Chetde, 
Cleveland, Coryat, Cowley, Crashaw, Daniel, 
Davenant, Dekker, Drayton, Dryden, Durfey, 
Feltham, the Fletchers, Ford, Fuller, Gascoigne, 
Gay, Glapthome,Go£Fe,Greene, Heywood, Jonson, 
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Jordan, Kyd, Lee, Lodge, Markham« Marlowe, 
Marston, Masainger, Middleton, Milton, Ocway, 
Pede, Quarlea, Ralei^ Ravenscroft, Rowlanda, 
Setde, %adwell, Shirley, Spenser, Suddii^ Tat^ 
Ittm, Vicars, Webster, Wither, Y(»^^ andZouch* 
The interchange of these famous and desirable 
books has been begun under happy auspices, and 
their appearance and reappearance in the auction 
room will be keenly watched for by the collectors, 
bibli(^[raphers, and students of En^h Uteniture* 
Like other books, they will doubtless undergo varp 
ous changes of fortune and pass through many dif^ 
ferenthands,but they will neverbe either negligible 
or neglected. The factthat the greater part of the 
Bridgewater House Library will always remain in 
the Huntington Collection will very likely of itself 
enhance the interest and desirability of those vol^ 
umes which have now been separated from their 
companions of three centuries. Itis,indeed,entirely 
possible that the time will come when a^'Bridge' 
water hock^ with its beautiful armorial exAibris 
will come to be one of the most h%hly prized posr 
sessions of the collector of English literature. 
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